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THE COUNTRY THEATER 

By A. M. Drummond, Professor of Public Speaking, 
Cornell University 

MATEUR DRAMATICS and their wider use 
and better organization for contributing to the 
entertainment, the social, educational, and " get- 
together " resources of rural and village com- 
munities are the basis of some of the most striking 
current experiments in country-life improvement. 
And the experimentation is a successful one as 
the development of " little theater " activities, 
of amateur theatricals in schools, in churches, in 
grange work, in club and social activity proves. 
Especially noteworthy is the multiplication of country community dramatic 
clubs in such western states as the Dakotas; the work in pageantry in 
West Virginia, in 19 19; the nation-wide movement in schools and clubs 
as represented in the Drama League of America and other organizations, 
whose purpose is to encourage and to systematize the wider use of the 
best plays for the entertainment and improvement of the growing genera- 
tion of America. 

THE RURAL FIELD 

The possibilities of bringing the theater to the country have as yet 
been only faintly realized. The possibilities of pleasure and profit that 
all societies for the improvement of country life may find in dramatic 
work of good standard, and the possibilities which will be, and are already 
being, discovered in many communities, make it imperative that every 
progressive center, and all leaders in rural life and thought get thoroly 
in touch with the facilities already at hand, with the character of the 
work, and the contribution it has to make to the building up of a native 
rural life that can in some measure compete with the brilliant, if tawdry, 
attractions of modern city and town life. 

That the church — practically all sects and denominations — has lately 
entered vigorously into this field should be evidence enough of its worth. 
Schools, clubs, granges, and improvement societies have demonstrated its 
value as an adjunct to their major activities. Literally thousands of 
clubs organized solely for dramatic work have been taking the lead in 
gathering those members of the community naturally interested in things 
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dramatic, to bring the best of plays to audiences far — perhaps well so — 
from the commercial theater; in busying active and imaginative hands 
and minds in the numerous arts and crafts which must be enlisted in the 
presentation of even a simple play. For acting, designing, costuming, 
decorating, carpentry, stage managing, coaching, electrical work, and 
business management all demand direction by those whose education or 
natural talent permits them to be the leaders. 

AN ENVIABLE OPPORTUNITY 

What an opportunity for a school! What an opportunity for the more 
varied interests of the more varied ages in a church congregation or a 
Sunday school! What an opportunity for a whole community to rally 
to give itself genial and worth-while entertainment, either sufficient in 
itself or as a part of the general programs of the grange, the picnic, the 
local fair, the church supper, or the school exercises! It will provide the 
occasion for a real community " get-together," with community singing, 
talks on problem^ of local interest, and the social good time which, more 
than anything else, tends to unite in understanding and sympathy, the 
folks among whom we live and with whom we work. 

Who are naturally leaders in this movement? Whose work will be 
enlarged and justified by it? Who are in a position to aid those whose 
interest may be great if roused? Naturally some are professionally or 
semi-professionally engaged in this type of drama. But largely, the leaders 
upon whom we must depend are those whose activities and interests bring 
them into contact with folk thru already organized channels; preachers, 
school-teachers, district superintendents, county agents, grange leaders, 
and community leaders. Who of these will not find ample opportunity? 
Who are not already, or, easily can be, in touch with experienced teachers 
who can help by instructions and various aids, whose own work will be 
strengthened by assisting in starting and supporting intelligent amateur 
dramatics thruout their own field of work? 

CHANCES FOR COOPERATION 

Where is the organizer who will get half-a-dozen different plays " going " 
in as many near-by villages and put them ona " circuit " so that each 
community can see in turn the work of others? Or who will " circuit " 
such plays already playing, as many are? Or who will make sure that 
the churches, the schools, the grange, the woman's club, in his village 
has each its play, the program worked out with some idea of relation of 
one play to another, and see them staged one after another in the opera 
house, in the school, the church, the town hall, or in the ample parlors of 
some hospitable neighbor, or during spring, or fall, or summer on the 
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lawns or in the orchard or grove of other hospitable friends? Who will 
take the responsibility that the new town hall, or grange hall, or addition 
to the church, or the new schoolhouse has modest but well-planned facilities 
in it for the staging of simple but good plays? Or who will " warm " 
that new barn by making it the occasion of a play? A barn is a pleasant 
theater, especially when the great rolling doors swing as curtain, or the 
haymow, half-filled, can seat the audience and the run may be the stage. 

There are surely some persons who will enjoy reading plays and picking 
the right one for " our folks." Some will be delighted to ransack garrets 
for the costumes of i860, to collect the antique furniture to make a 
charming setting for " Cranford." Perhaps a little play about an incident 
in the history of " our town," or a plan for a pageant descriptive of the 
founding, growth, and historical interest of the village is already waiting 
for a chance to see the light. Some will perhaps wish to find, or to write, 
plays dealing with technical problems of farm life. Some will say all this 
is " bosh " and highfalutin, but will come and bring - the whole family 
to see and will pay to do it! 

For there is no better way of raising money for a good purpose — 
you know what your community needs are — than to give a play. And 
it costs little, less than an ice-cream social or a church dinner. But 
both are good! So why not both combined to make an evening of it? 




Fig. 68. the barn theater at the state fair 

Rough rafters and siding, plain hard benches, and a generally unpromising interior, show the possibilities 

offered by any barn or large shed 
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THE PLAY'S THE THING 

One great need there has been; to find the right play and find it without 
too much work. And this need the State proposes in good measure to 
supply. There are already many available helps if you know where 
to get them. The New York State College of Agriculture at Ithaca 
will furnish lists of good plays that suit the need and the audience, that 
are plays of high quality, worth working with, worth urging others to work 
with, and yet all " sure-fire " for interest and playability. And this is 
to be remembered as law, — no play is too good for the amateur. 

Generally speaking, the better the play the more nearly it acts itself, 
and that is always a vast help to amateurs — and to professionals. No 
one would care to spend much time or energy with low-grade plays; no 
one should spend any effort on them. But to encourage the wider use of 
plays worth-while is to do a real service not alone to the pleasure-loving 
but to the serious and improvement-seeking persons of any community. 
To aid all persons interested in amateur dramatic work by making available 
first-rate helps and giving information about the many sources of aid 
already available will be a purpose of the College. 

No State is so rich a field for the development of country life as is New 
York, with its high standard of schools, its well-developed organizations, 
its progressive Department of Agriculture, and its State College with 
extension staffs devoted to such work, with the high general level of 
education and prosperity, and the thickly-scattered towns and villages 




FlG. 69. THE COUNTRY THEATER STAGE IN ITS SIMPLEST ELEMENTS 
Only a little more furniture makes this adequate for some plays; see the setting on page 223 
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characterized by their increasingly fine and progressive civic spirit". If 
the Dakotas and the Virginias can be pioneers in the beginning of the 
great movement for bringing the theater to the people, New York State 
is surely equipped to be a leader, and to be enriched by its effort. 

THE LITTLE COUNTRY THEATER 

Nor is this an altogether untried field in New York State. In 19 19 
the New York State Fair Commission sponsored the Little Country 
Theater demonstration at the Fair at Syracuse. Its instant and gratifying 
success proved the great interest in worth-while plays. And the success 
of the experiment has aroused comment, and has fostered imitation 
from coast to coast. Inquiries as to the nature of the experiment, its 
success, and the plays used, have been coming in by hundreds ever since. 
So successful was this experimental little Country Theater that before 
the week of the Fair was over the commissioners had already voted to 
continue the " experiment," now a tried success, at the 1920 Fair and 
it will be repeated with the additional feature, it is hoped, of housing 
the theater in a model community house that shall be as a pattern for the 
progressive communities of the State to copy. 

Before suggesting to any, who may be interested, a few suitable plays 
and helpful books, and until more adequate literature is ready for dis- 
tribution, this publication can probably do no better than describe the 
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FlG. 70. ANOTHER SETTING FOR THE STAGE 

A few pieces of furniture well chosen give an air of luxury where backgrounds are simple; note the effect 
of this setting as shown on page 224 
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FlG. 71. THE COUNTRY THEATER TROUPE IN ZONA GALE'S " NEIGHBORS " 

This play proved popular with the State Fair audiences, and is available to all country theaters; see the 

terms on page 223 



Little Country Theater adventure at the 19 19 State Fair, substantially 
as it has appeared in several of the magazines which were anxious to print 
a story about it. 

" The most unique experiment of all the American experimental 
theaters," is how Professor George Pierce Baker of Harvard University 
characterized the little Country Theater — a demonstration in practical 
dramatics for the countryside — conducted by the Cornell Dramatic Club, 
at the New York State Fair, at Syracuse during the second week in 
September, 19 19. 

The adventure in " taking the theater to the farmer," as the New 
York Times put it, was fathered by Charles S. Wilson, Commissioner of 
Agriculture for the State of New York. Appealed to by him for practical 
assistance, the extension department of th# State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University obtained the assistance of the director of the Cornell 
Dramatic Club, and to him was turned over the management of the 
countryside-theater experiment. 

THE CORNELL DRAMATIC CLUB 

Organized in 1907, originally to present contemporary European plays 
seldom, if ever, seen on the American stage, the Cornell Club had already 
presented a series of successes, Ibsen's Pillars of Society and Enemy 
of the People; Gogol's The Inspector General; Jones' The Rogues Comedy; 
Bjornson's Leonardo,; ^Capus' The Adventurer; and these before the Club 
had organized the " Campus Theater " at Cornell, which now for some 
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years has conducted intensive little theater and experimental theater 
activities, engaging the energies of from two hundred to three hundred 
Cornell under-graduates. In short, the Cornell Dramatic Club merited 
the selection to conduct the fair work for the State. 

The director rejected the prevalent idea of giving the countryside drama 
" uplift," in the dramatic terms of increased production of eggs, improved 
fertilizer, selected stock, and other idioms of agricultural economy. He 
believed in bringing, so far as practicable, the best of the theater to the 
country, encouraging the production of high-class, even literary plays 
for " taking people out of themselves," for education, for joy of working 
together, and even for culture. 

The repertory of the week comprised, therefore, Zona Gale's The 
Neighbors; William Butler Yeats' The Pot o' Broth; Lady Gregory's 
The Workhouse Ward] Sutro's The Bracelet. The State Fair Commis- 
sion provided a bare, white-washed wing of one of the older exhibit build- 
ings and erected a rough stage on which to play. It was part of the demon- 
stration to work things out under conditions common to country commun- 
ities. The dramatic club did the rest. Scenery was designed, built, and 
painted in Ithaca; proscenium decoration planned and made ready, lights 
assembled, " props " selected. The players, some of them in the Cornell 
University Summer School, and some returning from afar for the event, 
rehearsed and struggled with a hundred details. Then everything was 
" plunked in a truck and away to Syracuse and to a week-end of last- 
minute preparation for the first performance. For all this varied activity 




Fig. 72. " THE POT o' BROTH " AS presented by the country theater 

Simple and plain properties make a fit setting; the chimney is made of a light wood framework covered 

with paper 
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the organization of the club was well-fitted, as its members had been at 
this business for five years at home. 

Half -isolated, except from roar of trains and lumbering tractors; not 
easy to find on the grounds ; playing during the horse-racing hour ; with no 
lure for the Midway crowd; during three hot days and three cold ones; 
the Country Theater played to 6000 people during the week, and turned 
that many away. It stood the gaze and question of a ' stream of the 
interested and curious all day long. Mostly it was the interested grangers, 
well-to-do farmers, county agents, teachers, preachers, editors, and every 
sort of rural leader. And what really pleased the theater workers most 
was the great number of plain country folk who came and came again, 
and listened and looked so hard they forgot to laugh, or clap, or cry till 
it was too late. Nor will any of the people soon forget the whole front 
row of aged women who wept together at Grandma's prayer in The 
Neighbors, " Oh, make us busy, busy, right up to the time the hearse 
backs up to the door!" Nor will they forget the good old bewhiskered 
fellow reading to his illiterate companions from one of the glaring posters 
before they " rushed the show " — " Corneel Dramic Club! " 

MEANS HARD WORK 

We want to confess it was hard work. We told the audience in our 
little speeches before every play that it was easy. It was fun. We 
liked it because they liked it, and because it was increasingly a success. 
If the players had had the strength, we could have begun at 1 1 in the morn- 
ing and played hourly until 6 o'clock every day. As it was we greatly 
exceeded our prearranged program. And we showed that things could 
be simple and yet effective and beautiful. Our stage was by general 
consent one of the most artisitic bits of the fair. That the simplicity 
and directness of amateur acting would " carry," was something no one 
thought to question after seeing a play. And the interest roused was 
not simply that of the entertainment seeker, — the " folks " were intent 
on taking this thing home and doing something with it themselves. 
Hundreds left their names for future publications and for lists of plays 
to be sent them, and names and requests for aid have been coming in ever 
since. 

Zona Gale's The Neighbors is apt to have more presentations this winter 
in New York State communities than it has had before all told. And they 
liked the other plays almost as well. 

A NEIGHBORLY ACT 

If only more people could write such plays as Miss Gale's and would 
present them tc the countryside theater with such a charming generosity! 
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For, becoming interested in this experiment, Miss Gale offered The 
Neighbors to the cause, thus graciously: 

The use of The Neighbors is offered free to any country theater which will use a part 
of the funds so raised for the following purposes, or will prevail upon some member 
of the community to carry out the following : 

To plant at least one long-lived shade tree in the com- 
munity; or, 

To plant a fruit tree by the roadside; or, 

To plant a spruce or balsam to be used, when so desired, 
as a community Christmas tree. 

One tree for every performance of the play. 

And if the producers wish to give really good measure for the use of the play, it is 
recommended that they conclude the evening with a community gathering, with 
community singing and dancing, and a discussion of the things which their community 
needs. 

Furthermore, it is understood that the producers, the caste, and the audience at 
such a performance shall all be neighbors to everyone, as long as they live. 

Doesn't the grace of this gift make you want to do this for your com- 
munity? The whole Syracuse feature did well if it accomplished no more 
than this for the countryside theater! All comes from working with 
high ideals, undiscouraged, and indefatigable. It is the sort of work that 
is being done all over the country, and it needs to grow. 

From the club's experience at Syracuse a similar experiment would 
be an asset to every country fair. From the interest roused there is 
every indication of great latent possibilities in dramatic work in country 
communities. Whether this work would stimulate native writers to any 




FlG. 73. COUNTRY THEATER PLAYERS IN " THE WORKHOUSE WARD " 
Costumes, scenery, and properties are here reduced to simple terms, yet the play is wholly effective 
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FlG. 74. THE CORNELL PLAYERS IN ADOLPH SUTRO's " THE BRACELET " 

The costumes, the table cloth, the piano lamp, and the sideboard, are the touches that give the " society" 

element 



considerable good work as some hope, is perhaps doubtful; but it would 
bring great pleasure, interest, and profit to rural organizations, would 
make the country a better place in which to live, and would make the drama 
a more vital force than it is to-day to the folk at large. 

If the Syracuse experiment has done no more than prove the latent 
possibilities in this work, it suffices. But in New York State it has roused 
great interest, and activity is springing from it already and everywhere. 
The Fair Commission before the week was over appropriated funds to 
repeat the demonstration. Why should not all states do likewise, — if 
not states, districts, and other even smaller units? 

It may be of interest also to quote from The Theatre Arts Magazine, 
the leading periodical devoted exclusively to the amateur and art theater 
movement in America: 

THE COUNTRY THEATER 

Following the lead of Alfred Arvold of the Agricultural College of North Dakota, 
several of the more enterprising agricultural communities of the country have developed 
the plan of taking the theater to the farm. One of the most successful and promising 
experiments of the kind was the country theater, organized by the Cornell Dramatic 
Club, under the direction of Professor A. M. Drummond which produced a repertory 
of plays at the New York State Fair in Syracuse this fall. The purpose of the experi- 
ment was, first of all, to offer an interesting and entertaining dramatic program to the 
guests at the fair. The theater was crowded at every performance (the auditorium 
seated and stood 500 people) which proves that purpose was accomplished. But the 
deeper and underlying purpose was the development of the opportunity which drama 
offers to bring together individuals in scattered communities for helpful, because happy, 
service, to stimulate original play writing on subjects of special interest to rural and 
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agricultural communities, to educate the young and keep the old young. The country 
theater is sponsored by Charles S. Wilson, State Commissioner of Agriculture, and the 
New York State College of Agriculture shows its faith in the experiment as an aid 
to better farm conditions by announcing a bulletin which " will present the funda- 
mental methods of drilling and acting plays, plans of scenery, a list of available plays, 
references to useful books and organizations," and the like. That Mr. Drummond, 
and. his college players have more faith in their public than most professional groups is 
amply evidenced by the distinctly worth-while character of the bill, which included : The 
Neighbors, by Zona Gale, The Pot o'Broth, by William Butler Yeats, The Workhouse 
Ward, by Lady Gregory, and The Bracelet, by Alfred Sutro. Of these The Neighbors 
was most successful, and Miss Gale added to the service which she has done to the 
dramatic spirit in small communities by a ' royalty contract,' which shows as well as 
anything could what she believes to be the opportunity as well as the responsibility of 
the country theater. 

The Annual Report of the State Fair Commission speaks of the Experi- 
ment as follows : 

The Little Country Theater experiment — designed to encourage the wider use of 
high-grade amateur dramatics for entertainment, education, and " getting- together " 
in country communities — was one of the striking innovations and successes of the 
fair, playing to over 6000 people during the week, turning away at least that many, 
attracting some thousands to view the " plant," and arousing general interest from 
coast to coast. 

The demonstration was conducted by the Cornell University Dramatic Club and 
its faculty director, and the demonstration was planned to approximate conditions 
such as any country community might find. The design and decoration of stage and 
scenery, the lighting, costuming, make-up, business management, acting, and publicity 
were in charge of this group of college amateurs, who gave a clear-cut exhibition of 
how a well-organized community dramatic club could function under proper manage- 
ment. The demonstration was also intended to prove, and it did so conclusively, the 
appeal which high-class, and even literary plays, have for the folk. 




FlG. 75. THE STATE FAIR TROUPE OF I919 
Except for the two in the center, all are students at Cornell University. The man in dark clothes is A. M 
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The experiment aroused wide interest. Professor Baker, of Harvard University, 
the leader in the great academic dramatic revival of recent years, called it " the most 
interesting of American experimental theaters "; Alexander Woollcott, dramatic editor 
of the New York Times, labeled it the " most unique theatrical experiment of recent 
years ".; Percival Chubb, head of the Drama League of America, A. J. Arvold, prophet 
of community drama work in the Dakotas, Zona Gale, and other leaders in theatrical, 
educational, and country-life activities were among those who made it their business 
to be in touch with the affair. 

All leading agricultural periodicals were eager for accounts, and pictures, among 
them The Theatre, The Theatre Arts Magazine, The Drama, The English' Journal, The 
Quarterly Journal of Speech Education, and The New York Times. These have had 
special articles on the countryside theater at the State Fair. The director was asked 
to speak on the adventure before the National Council of the Teachers of English in 
Boston, and the National Convention of the Academic Teachers of Speech in Chicago. 
Requests for information, suggestions, and help have come literally by hundreds from 
New York State communities, and from almost every state. There is a clamor for 
helpful elementary literature, lists of plays, designs, directions for organization, and 
the like, from a great number of communities to which the stimulus of this country- 
theater demonstration has reached. 

There has been widespread interest 'thruout the Nation in a revival of rural, folk, 
and community drama; of a little- theater movement which brings the best of dramatic 
literature to the people, and permits them to develop a varied and fascinating activity 
in the presentation of these plays. While some western states have been foremost 
in promoting this movement, no individual impetus seems to have equaled this country 
theater at the New York State Fair — ■ fathered by Commissioner Wilson. No state 
provides so rich a field for its development. The work should go on energetically 
among country communities, granges, churches, schools, and country-improvement 
societies. The State, thru some effective agency should vigorously follow up this 
most successful start, and provide proper direction, skill, and enthusiasm. 

And concretely, our experience this year indicates that the little Country Theater 
in some form, and under some favorable auspices, should be repeated next year. 

And this experiment, now well tried, should be housed in a model community house 
which should serve as a clear, but not discouraging, design after which country com- 
munities may model. Here should be housed the country theater and other activities 
similar in their relation to country life. 

Around last year's success should be built a continuing and growing institution. 
It will serve a purpose and be worth the effort. 

INSTRUCTION IN DRAMATICS 

Courses in play-production and in pageantry are offered in the Cornell 
University Slimmer Session. These are six-weeks courses which will 
go far to fit the teacher or amateur director of dramatics for effective 
work in this general field. 

Applicants for admission to the courses should apply to the Depart- 
ment of Public Speaking, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

A special announcement of the Summer Session is published each year 
in March. Copies may be obtained upon application to the Secretary 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

SUITABLE PLAYS 

This practical demonstration in community-theater work will be 
repeated at the 1920 State Fair and you can see it and be convinced. 
But why wait, when you can have something worth while accomplished 
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by that time? Use some of the plays described here, or get the lists sug- 
gested and have an opportunity to choose from a greater number. Get 
one of these practical texts; it will help immensely. Some one in your 
neighborhood has already had experience or training or is interested and 
intelligent enough to do well without either. 

If you care to write for it, the State College of Agriculture can furnish 
later a booklet of suggestions and references which is now being planned 
and which it is hoped will be the best small volume of practical help along 
this line that has yet been published. 

The plays suggested here are all very actable, interesting to players and 
audience, are strongly human in story and characterization, can be staged 
simply and almost anywhere, can be easily costumed and " propped " 
in any community, and they carry themselves because of their good 
dramatic and literary quality. They are, moreover, of high quality, by 
well-known authors, will furnish an excellent introduction to varied 
types of the modern one-act play, and are worth while in tha't they will 
truly bring something of the best of the modern theater to the community 
theater. 

Publishers are mentioned and copies of the plays may be obtained 
directly from them, at from fifteen to fifty cents, averaging about twenty- 
five cents each. 

Joint Owners in Spain. Alice Brown. Easy. American; comedy; 
20 minutes; 4 women. Charming little serious comedy for women. Two 
fretful roommates in an Old Ladies' Home divide their room by means of 
a chalkmark on the floor, and are at last happy. Two excellent character 
parts, one noisy, one " weepy "; dialogue capital, staging easy; a rather 
bare room; two single beds, two washstands. (Royalty, $5, payable to 
Maurice Browne, The Little Theatre, Fine Arts Building, Chicago.) 
The Little Theatre, Chicago. Samuel French, 28-30 West 38th Street, 
New York City. 

Lonesomelike. Harold Brighouse. Not difficult. English; comedy; 
25 minutes; 2 men, 2 women. Excellent sketch of Lancashire factory 
town life. A grim old woman is about to move from her cottage to the 
almshouse; a shy but earnest young man, after proposing marriage to a 
girl who has come in to help her move, and being rejected, invites the old 
woman to live with him as a mother, and carries her off in his arms to 
his own cottage. Staging; a cottage interior, almost bare of furniture. 
Samuel French, 28-30 West 38th Street, New York City. 

Spreading the News. Lady Gregory. Easy. Comedy; 25 minutes; 
7 men, 3 women. Another much-ado-about-nothing picture of the effect 
of gossip in a small town. Characters well varied, lifelike and humorous; 
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dialogue good. With good actors the play is very effective; less depend- 
ent on fidelity to local color than the two preceding. Staging not difficult ; 
an outdoor scene representing a wood, or a shallow -stage with a high brick 
or stone wall to suggest a street. 

The Shadow of the Glen. John Millington Synge. Somewhat difficult 
but unusually effective. Irish; serious; 25 minutes; 3 men, 1 woman. 
Powerful little play, portraying tense feeling thru the admirable talk of 
the lonely, unhappy woman, of the grim old husband with his uncanny 
device of pretending death, the shallow young lover, the mysterious tramp. 
All the parts good. Staging important, tho not difficult mechanically; 
an Irish cottage kitchen; plain fireplace, with the suggestion of a smoulder- 
ing peat fire and old-fashioned pothooks (which may be made of wood 
painted black); a plain wooden bed, a low table and stools or wooden 
chairs. Effect must be Irish. (No royalty required, but permission 
must be obtained from publisher. Luce : Boston.) 

The Neighbors. Zona Gale. American; comedy; 30 minutes; 2 men, 
6 women. Easy. Capital sketch of village life, portraying the practical, 
kindly helpfulness of the neighbors in time of need. Humor chiefly, 
but an undercurrent of seriousness. Dialogue very good; several well- 
drawn parts; lifelike. Staging easy; a village kitchen, light and pleasant. 
May be obtained in special edition published by B. W. Huebsch Co.; 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City, for the " country-theater " movement, 
and may be played royalty free under the delightful conditions set forth 
on page 223 preceding. 

Rise up, Jennie Smith. Rachel L. Field. 30 minutes; 3 women, 1 man. 
An interior setting. Jennie, the dressmaker's assistant, gives the money 
she has saved thru three years' work for a Liberty Bond, persuaded by 
St. Michael of the stained-glass window who appears in the life to the 
humble Jennie as to Jeanne d'Arc of old. Liberty Bonds are being no 
longer sold but the sentiment of the play is still effective. Prize play of 
the Drama League of American Patriotic Play Competition.' Free to 
amateurs by notifying Drama League of America, Riggs Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Published by Samuel French, 28-30 West 38th Street, 
New York City. 

Why the Chimes Rang. Elizabeth A. McFadden. Adapted from the 
story by R. M. Alden. Selected by the Drama League of America as the 
most suitable play for Christmas time or for church or semi-religious 
performances. Picturesquely medieval in setting and costume; a story 
of Christmas eve. Three male parts; one female, attendants, men, and 
women of indefinite number. 30 minutes. Splendidly edited with full 
suggestions for simple settings, lighting, and costuming; obtainable from 
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Samuel French, 28-30 West 38th Street, New York City. Much may be 
learned about staging and costuming from the suggestions given in this 
little volume. Royalty for amateurs; $5 when no admission is charged; 
$10 with admission fee. Permission to be obtained from French. 

The Zone Police. Richard Harding Davis. A military drama, strik- 
ing and theatric; 4 men; easily costumed in these after-war days in 
any community. The lieutenant of the Panama Canal Zone police 
makes his major believe he has killed a man in a drunken rage — and the 
trick works the cure. Vivid and actable; suited for older players. 
Setting easy; interior of a police station. Royalty $5; payable to 
Samuel French, 28-30 West 38th Street, New York City, who, also pub- 
lishes the play. 

The Spirit of Liberty. J. M. Webb and L. Schamberger. A patriotic 
pageant for schools. A patriotic entertainment with music and dances, 
in two scenes. Two male characters, Washington and Lincoln; four 
women and the Spirit of Liberty represented at three different stages by 
three girls of different ages. Groups of dancers, chorus, soldiers, and 
sailors. Scene a present-day nursery. To amateurs without royalty. 
Published by Samuel French, 28-30 West 38th Street, New York City. 
Listed as a type of many similar available little pageants suitable for 
large numbers of school children and folk of all ages. Can be changed 
and adapted. Incidental music listed with the play. 

The plays Why The Chimes Rang and Rise Up, Jennie Smith, give 
opportunities for more ambitious experiments with settings which are 
nevertheless simple if carefully planned and arranged according to the 
very full suggestions given with the plays. The Spirit of Liberty is listed 
as a good example of a type of play that can be well used to accommodate 
many persons and to provide pleasurable activity in costuming. The 
comments on some of the plays are taken from the pamphlet of the 
Drama League of America to give an idea of the very satisfactory and 
reasonably full descriptions of plays given the lists of plays recommended 
here. 

AIDS FOR BEGINNING DRAMATIC CLUBS 

Lists of Plays: May be had at from twenty-five to fifty cents. 

One Hundred One-act Plays. A. M. Drurnmond. Includes many other 
suggestions and helps. Banta Publishing Company, Menosha, Wisconsin. 
Contains a carefully-selected list of useful and practical aids, play lists, 
books, periodicals, addresses of publishers, suggestions on royalties, and 
choice of plays. 

Plays for School and College Amateurs. Drama League of America. 
Riggs Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Plays for Amateurs. Drama League of America, Riggs Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Plays for Children. Drama League of America, Riggs Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Plays for the Time. English Journal, Chicago, Illinois. Vol. VIII, 
No. 7, September 1919. 

Choosing a Play. G. E. Johnson. Wilson Company, Publishers, 958- 
964 University Avenue, New York City. 

For lists of plays only the Drama League pamphlets are recommended. 

Practical Books Telling How to Stage Plays: May be had at from $1 
to $1.25. 

Practical Stage Directing for Amateurs. Emerson Taylor, Dutton & 
Company, New York City, Publishers. 

How To Produce Amateur Plays. Barrett H. Clark, Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston, Publishers. 

Costumes and Scenery for Amateurs. Constance D. Mackay. Holt & 
Company, New York City, Publishers. 

Making Up. James Young. M. Witmark and Sons, 144 W. 37th 
Street, New York City. 

Periodicals: 

The Drama. Address, Drama League of America, Riggs Building, 
Washington, D. C. (Contains lists of plays, and valuable articles. 
Membership in the Drama League carries a subscription to the magazine.) 

Theatre Arts Magazine. Sheldon Cheney, Editor. 7 E. 42nd St., New 
York City. (Perhaps the most interesting periodical devoted to this 
work.) 
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THE COUNTRY THEATER 

DISCUSSION PAPER 

The discussion paper takes the place of the teacher in encouraging 
thought and self-expression on important points in the lesson, and aims 
to assist the reader in reviewing and applying them. It is not neces- 
sary to return this discussion paper in order to retain your name on the 
farm mailing list. If you are using this bulletin, however, as a lesson in 
one of the Cornell Farm Study Courses, you will need to fill out and 
return this paper in order to receive the next lesson. 

If you are not now taking any of the farm' study courses but would 
like to do so you may receive full information concerning the courses 
offered, by signing this discussion paper and returning it to the College. 
You may make inquiry on a postal card or by letter if you prefer. 

(Detach, sign, and return for the next lesson in this series.) 
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(In answering questions, attach additional paper if needed and number 
the answers.) 

1. Are there opportunities for rural dramatics in your community? 



2. Is there local leadership for presenting plays and pageants? 



3. What type of plays do you think most suitable for your locality? 



4. Would you like to have other publications dealing with this subject? 



5. Have you seen the Little Country Theater at the State Fair? If so, 
give a constructive criticism of it. 



Name 

» - 

Address 

Date 

(Address all correspondence to the Reading Course for the Farni, College 
of Agriculture, Ithaca, New York.) 



